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ISSUED BY COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


REMARKS. 

Tue Brass FiLovurisues, shown on page 41, will 
commend themselves to the attention of all tasteful 
printers. They have been long needed, and will 
doubtless have a large sale, as they enable a skilled 
workman to produce letter-press printing in close 
imitation of copperplate. 

—WE also present specimens of our medium faces | 
of book and newspaper letter. In our next number 
we shall exhibit an entirely new Nonpareil, specially 
adapted for newspapers. 

—IN addition to his usual article, Dr. Mackenzie 
contributes four sonnets, written many years ago, 
when he was assistant editor of an English provin- 
cial paper and felt chafed because the nominal editor 
got all the credit while he did all the work. The | 
doctor has outlived that trouble ; but these old-time 
sonnets of his will find an echo in the hearts of many 
real or imaginary ‘‘unfortunates’’ of the press. 
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ESTIMATES, AND PROPORTIONS OF TYPE. 
**How many pounds of type will be needed for a 
weekly paper 24 X 36 inches?’ This, with a varia- 
tion as to size, is a question very frequently put to 
type founders, and sometimes without the explana- 
tions necessary to secure a satisfactory answer. 

We propose to present and illustrate our plan of | 
estimating the quantity of type required for news- 
papers, and thus enable any publisher to make his. 
own calculations, aided, as he will be, by the know- 
ledge of what proportion of the paper is to be set 
in each size of type he intends to use. Our method 
is substantially the same as that of other type found- 
ers, though somewhat simpler we think, and it will | 
be found to be practically accurate. 

Decimals are used throughout, as being more con- 
venient in calculations than fractions of varying 
denominations. 

The space occupied by a pound of average type | 
may be stated as three and five-tenths square inches. 

Suppose that a page of the weekly paper to be 
estimated for measures 16 by 22 inches. We ascer- 
tain the square inches in it by multiplying the 
length by the breadth. Thus, 22 X 16 = 352 square 
inches. Now, as we have said, each 3.5 square | 
inches contain one pound. Accordingly, by divid- 


ing the total number of inches by the number in a 
pound—adding an .0 to compensate for the decimal 
in the divisor—the weight of the page is ascertained. 

In the case we have supposed— 

3.5) 352.0 (100 Ibs. per page, 
30 
with 2.0 square inches over. 

If but one page is to be set in a certain type, an 
allowance of 50 per cent. should be made for what 
will remain in the cases and for matter set up and 
left over. The greater the number of pages in the 
same size of type, the less the proportion of the extra 
weight of type needed. Thus, we should say— 


For 1 page weighing 100 1bs....... 150 Ibs. will be needed, 
“ 2 pages 4 each...250 * ae ie 
3 . “ 7 “ i B50 “ + 
o 4 ad i i ad * 150 oe - “ 


Therefore, if a newspaper of the size given is to 
be, say, half Brevier and half Nonpareil, 250 pounds 
of each will be needed. If, however, it is very pros- 
perous, and columns are sometimes crowded out, of 
course extra type must be purchased. 

When presenting estimates, we are frequently met 
with the objection, ‘You make no allowance for 
space occupied by column rules, leads, dashes, &c.”’ 
To this we can only reply, that experience has 
shown that estimates based as above give the mini- 
mum quantity of type necessary for a weekly news- 
paper; standing matter and letter remaining in case 
fully equalling the space occupied by leads, rules, 
&e. as well as the extra quantity of type allowed. 

No special rule can be laid down for daily papers, 
which vary so widely in the number of cases em- 
ployed, the average quantity of matter crowded out, 


| or saved for a weekly, and the style of composition. 


It may be said, in a general way, that twice the 
weight of the pages is the least quantity of type 
that will answer for a daily alone, when worked 
most closely. What has been said, however, will 
afford a fair basis for calculations. 

In book offices, when the number and size of 
pages to be set at one time are known, the quantity 
of type needed can be ascertained as above; an 
allowance of from twenty-five to fifty per cent. being 
made, according to the number of cases to be laid. 


| A pair of cases holds about fifty pounds of type. 


We here introduce a table that will prove useful 
in calculations that are often required to be made. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by COLLINS & M'LEESTER, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION THAT 1000 Ems OF EACH SIZE BEAR TO EVERY OTHER SIZE, 
FROM Pica TO PEARL. 
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| 4 = 5 | 3 5 g PS 2 3 | & Z 

/Sime|*/s8\a,8|8] Ss] & I Bs 

| ~ R — = = = Z =< Cs Lm 
Po =| 1000 1322 1556 | 2005 2225 2705 4000 | 5265 | 6236 | 27.72 
1000 ems Small Pica....... =| 761 1000) 1175 | 1556 1675 =. 2085 | 8035. | 4000 | 4760 | 21.16 
1000 ems Long Primer..... = | 640 ° 850 1000 | 1305 1446 1795 2576 3446 4000 * 18.20 
1000 ems Bourgeovis....... =| 496 640 770) 1000 1102 1366 | 1996 | 2575 | 3035 | 13.86 
1000 ems Brevier.......... = 450 ONT 693 | 912 1000 1236 | 1805 | 2887 | 2797 |) 12.60 
1000 ems Minion.......... | 366 485 562) 73 810 1000 1452 | 1932 | 2265 | 10.10 
1000 ems Nonpareil........ =| 250 334 387 | 504 562) G86 | 1000) 1326 | 1545) 6.98 
1000 ems Agate........... 194 250 294 | 387 422 522 762 | 1000 | 1188 || 5.29 
1000 ems Pearl............ -| 160 210 250); 333 360 440) 648 843 1000) 4.55 
One pound contains..... (ems) | 130 «6-170 200 | 270 = 29038360 | «8200-690 | «800 | BS 








The last line of the above table presents another 
method of ascertaining the weight of a column or 


page of any type. 


Example.—A given column contains 6780 ems of Non- 
pareil. According to our table, a pound of Nonpareil 
contains 520ems. Divide the whole number of ems by 
the number in one pound, and the result is the weight 
of the column :— 


520) 6780 ( 13 Ibs. 
520 

1580 

1560 


20 ems over. 
Our second table—though at first glance it may 
seem complex—is in reality extremely simple. 





GENERAL PROPORTIONS OF TyPE TO SPACE. 
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| PICA | 8. PICA L. PRIM.) BOURG.; BREY. MINION) NONP. | AGATE | PEARL 
| as as | sas as as as as as as 
| listo listo isto listo listo isto listo listo listo 


(ee is to’ | 1.00 1.32 1.5 
| 


56 | 2.00 | 2.22 | 2.70 | 400 5.26 | 6.24 
| Small Pica...... ss | .76 | 1.00 1.18 1.56 1.67 2.08 3.03 4.00 4.76 


Long Primer.... ‘* | 64 85 | 1.00 | 1.30 | 1.45 | 1.79 | 2.58 3.45 | 4.00 
| Bourgeois....... * 50 G4 77 | 1.00 | 1.10 | 1.37 | 2.00 2.57 | 3.03 
| Brevier......... “ AS 60 69 1 | 1.00 1.24 1.80 82.39 | 2.80 
| Minion.......... ee 37 48 56 .73 Sl 1.00 1.45 1.93 2.27 
| Nonpareil ....... “ 25 | .88 | .89 50 | .56  .69 | 1.00 1.38 1.54 
| Agate........... ‘ 19 25 .29 39 .42 52 7 61.00) 1.19 
| Pearl........... 2 16 21 25 .33 .36 44 65 84 1.00 








Once understood, this table will save much time 
in calculating works that are required to be trans- 
ferred from one size of type to another, the results 
arrived at being no more varied by the leanness or 
fatness of type than those obtained by other and 
longer methods. 

Suppose it be necessary to ascertain how much a 
given number of pages in any size of type will make 
when set in another size. 





Multiply the number of pages by those figures, in the 
COLUMN of the type USED, which stand in the LINE 
with the name of the type 10 BE USED. 


Example.—A work has made (or is estimated to make) 
425 pages in Small Pica. Required, the number of pages 
| that it will make in Long Primer. Inthe column headed 

“Small Picea,” and in the line beginning “ Long Primer,” 

we find the decimal .85, According tothe rule given, the 
number of pages is to be multiplied by this decimal :— 


425 X 85 = 361.25 
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the number of pages, and the fraction over, that 425 
pages of Small Pica will make when set in Long Primer 
—the pages being the same size. 

Or, 425 pages of Long Primer are to be set in Small 
Pica. In the column headed “ Long Primer,” and in the 
line beginning “Small Pica,” are the figures 1.18. We 
multiply the number of pages by these figures— 

425 1.18 = 501.50 
the number of pages, and the fraction over, that 425 
pages of Long Primer will make when set in Small Pica. 

It must be borne in mind that these examples 
apply to solid matter only. We have not yet com- 
pleted our table of the relations of leaded matter. 

The blanks that occur in a work may be assumed 
to occupy the same space whatever type is used. 

The table also applies to newspaper matter. A 
solid column of Minion, as may be seen at a glance, 
will make .69 of a column in Nonpareil, .52 of a 
column in Agate, 1.24 column in Brevier, 1.37 column 
in Bourgeois, and so on. 

Even in estimating complicated works, when the 
simple process above illustrated cannot be made 
available, the proportions exhibited will be found 
useful. We design printing these tables on cards for 
the convenience of printers and publishers who may 
wish them in connection with those heretofore issued. 

Our calculations are, of course, based on the Phila- 
delphia standard of sizes; but, applied to any type 
made in the United States, they will yield results 
close enough for all practical purposes. 
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BOOKS; THEIR WRITERS AND READERS. 
BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 


ARTICLE THIRD, 

InsTANceEs of the unreliability of history are not 
rare. David Hume's /istory 
of England, which has been a familiar and standard 
work for more than a century, was written in a very 
remarkable manner. In 1752, Hume was appointed 
Librarian of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, 
an office of some honor but little or no emolument, 
which gave him the command of a large library. 
He then hastily formed the idea of writing the J/is- 
tory of England, but states, in his autobiography, 
that, shrinking from the labor of a narrative of over 
seventeen hundred years, he resolved to begin with 
the accession of the House of Stuart. The first vol- 
ume, giving the reigns of James I. and Charles L, 
appeared in 1754. 
says, ‘‘by one ery of reproach, disapprobation, and 
even detestation. English, Scotch, and Irish, whig 
and tory, churchman and sectary, free-thinker and 
religionist, patriot and courtier, united in their rage 


Here is a curious one. 


Its author was ‘‘assailed,*’ he 


against a man who had presumed to shed a generous 
tear for the fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Straf- 
ford.” 
for the book; for in a twelvemonth only forty-tive 


copies were sold. The second volume, giving the 


Moreover, the outery did not cause a demand | 
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| Commonwealth, and the reigns of Charles I. and 
| James II., appeared in 1756, and was more suecess- 
| ful. Then, as sportsmen say, Hume ‘‘harked back,” 
and wrote The Reigns of the Tudor Sovereigns, from 
Henry VII. to Elizabeth, and finally completed the 
work in two more volumes, treating from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cvsar to the death of Richard ITT. 
Dr. Allibone has tersely stated the characteristics 
of Hume’s History to be: beauty of style, careless- 


Disraeli 
mentions that, ‘‘satistied with the common accounts 
and the most obvious sources of history, when libra- 
| rian of the Advocates’ Library—where yet may be 
| examined the books he used, marked by his hand— 

he spread the volumes about the sofa, from which 


ness of facts, and intolerance of spirit. 





| he rarely rose to pursue inquiries, or delay by fresh 
difficulties the page which every day was growing 
under his charmed pen.” 


When he was sending 
some sheets of his history to press, Murdin’s State 
Papers appeared, and on reading them he wrote to 
Dr. Robertson, the historian of Scotland, that these 
documents proved that both had written erroneously. 
‘“*We are all in the wrong,” he confessed, adding 
| that he had requested Miller, the publisher, to stop 
the press, so that Robertson might rewrite the whole 
account of the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
was refused, because, as Miller said, ‘*this change 


would require the cancelling of a great many sheets.” 
So the work appeared, with all its imperfections on 
its head, though the publisher ki... w and confessed 
that a considerable portion of it, not being exactly 
| **founded on facts,”’? ought to have been rewritten. 
Among the earliest and warmest eulogists of this 
very history of Queen Mary was David Hume him- 
self, who publicly praised its accuracy! There were 
Mutual Admiration Societies, you see, in London 
and Edinburgh, a century ago. 

In a note to the fifth volume of Plowden’s History 
of Ireland ([/istorical Review of the State of Ireland 
from the Invasion of that Country under Henry I. 
| toitsUnion with Great Britain on the Firstof January, 
| 1801) is a statement relative to Hume which may 
be set down as ‘‘curious—if true.’? Mr. Francis 
Plowden, a man of high standing, who died as lately 
as 1829, says: “When Mr. Hume was writing his 
history, a certain Lord of Session supplied him with 





several original documents concerning Elizabeth's 
conduct towards Mary, Queen of Scots. They tended 
to render the character of Elizabeth less amiable in 
the eyes of the English than it is generally repre- 
Mr. Hume worked them faithfully into his 
manuscript, which having been perused by or on 
behalf of Mr. Andrew Miller, his publisher, he was 
| informed that this new and less favored portrait of 


sented. 





that favorite sovereign would be by £500 less sale- 
able than a highly finished copy of that to which the 
Mr. Ilume 
| took back his manuscript, and complied with the 
prudential suggestion of his bookseller, observing, 


British eye had been so long accustomed. 
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with philosophical pleasantry, that £500 was a valu- 
able consideration for settling differences between 
two friends about a couple of bad women who had 
been dead nearly two hundred years.’’ This was 
published, in Plowden’s work, in 1804. The son of 
Mr. Miller, the London bookseller, was then his suc- 
cessor, but never denied the truth of the anecdote. 

Hume and Robertson do not stand alone in their 
willful neglect of the best authorities. The learned 
Boivin, librarian to Louis XIV., offered Pére Daniel, 
who was about writing a History of France, the use of 
an immense treasury of charters, royal autographs, 
and private letters—collections reposing in fourteen 
hundred folios. Daniel’s polite reply was, that he 
could write a very readable history without using 
such ‘‘ paper-rubbish.’? The work was published in 
1713, in three quarto volumes, extended to seventeen 
in the edition of 1755-1760. It professed to correct 
numerous errors of Mezerai, the quaint old annalist, 
but was found to contain over ten thousand gross 
blunders made through the carelessness or ignorance 
of its author! 

Dr. Birch, who devoted a great part of his life to 
the self-imposed task of copying with his own hand 
a large library of manuscripts from originals dis- 
persed in public and in private depositories, offered 
the use of his Scottish documents to Dr. Robertson, 
who declined them ; his idea being that a brilliant 
style would compensate for the absence of new and 
important facts. Subsequently, when he undertook 
to write the History of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
he confessed that he was utterly ignorant of the 
subject, and ‘‘had no knowledge of the Spanish or 
German,”’ though Charles was a Spanish king and 
a German emperor ! 

Even in our own time, there was a melancholy 
exhibition as bad as this. Thomas Moore (‘‘the 
poet of all circles and the idol of his own,’’ as Byron 
gracefully called him) was tempted to write a Jis- 
tory of Ireland, in four volumes, for the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. He was supposed to be particularly well 
qualified for such a subject. He was fifty years old 
in 1829, when he undertook this task, which was to 
be executed in a single volume for the sum of £1000. 
He extended it to four volumes—among the least 
readable of the numerous books which might be pro- 
perly entitled, ‘‘Attempts on the Life of Ireland’’— 
and completed it in the spring of 1845, when he was 
sixty-six years old. After he had delivered to the 
printer what he called his ‘‘weary work,’’ he was 
called on for some sort of a preface. In his Diary, 
he records, ‘In vain did I try for two or three days 
to satisfy myself with a few prefatory sentences, but 
they would not come as I wished; and at last, in 
utter despair, I left to the Longmans [the publish- 
ers] to finish the abortive preface.’’ They did not 
presume to do so, but substituted an announcement 
of their own to the effect that, in their opinion, ‘‘a 
history of modern Ireland was but little wanted,” 
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as ample summaries of Irish affairs are to be found 
in English histories, and that, therefore, Moore, as 
an annalist, closed his labors with the last victory of 
the O’ Neill, the last Irish chief, in the closing year 
of Charles I. The work ends thus: ‘‘O’ Neill sur- 
vived but a few years this brilliant triumph; and 
having been poisoned, it is thought, by some zealous 
enemy, died at Clacknacter.*? This finale is equally 
abrupt and ungrammatical. 

It is sad, in going through the Diary and Corres- 
pondence of Moore, so very badly edited by Lord 
John Russell (who seems to have made a point of 
omitting the poet’s racy recollections of his inter- 
course with his celebrated or eminent contempora- 
ries), to trace how, through sixteen years, during 
which Moore had gradually passed from the prime 
to the decline of life, this Irish history was a “ peril- 
ous stuff,’’ which ‘ weighed upon the heart.’’ Three 
years after he had agreed to write the work, and 
had drawn out some of the money before a line was 
written—which was ‘‘little Fanny’s playful way ’’— 
the Longmans pressed him to complete the history, 
which he had not then commenced! A year later 
he had begun to think about the book, and was 
so fortunate as to obtain another cash advance, 
on condition that he would really work at it. In 
September, 1833, he really had got into harness. 
Next year, he journalizes that, for the fourth or 
fifth time, he believed, he had been remodelling and 
reconstructing the commencement of his Irish His- 
tory, with some reason to alter his views respecting 
Milesian colonization. His idea (an excellent one 
for authors who begin to write upon subjects which, 
like the Charming Woman in the song, ‘they don’t 
understand ’’) was ‘‘to write it entirely through first, 
in order to become a master of the subject, and 
then begin de novo.”’ In fact, he had adopted the 
wise idea, that to understand a subject a man should 
write a book upon it. Perhaps this is the reason 
why, when a man is admitted to the English bar, 
resolving to devote himself to one particular branch 
of practice—equity, nisi privs, common law, crimi- 
nal law, canon law, ecclesiastical law, admiralty, or 
appeals—he is ‘‘on thorns,’? metaphorically, until 
he has written a treatise upon that branch. In the 
United States, a lawyer first obtains knowledge by 
study and practice, and then, guided by experience, 
writes a book ! 

When writing about the Elizabethan rule in Ire- 
land, Moore discovered, at last, that it might be as 
well for him to look over the MSS. of Elizabeth’s 
reign, in the State Paper office. This he did—for a 
few hours in a few days—and then went home! 
Finally, he confesses that he ‘worked a little’’ at 
his history, which, he says, means that he worked 
‘<a great deal to produce but a little.”’ It is a fact, 
that when Moore went to Dublin, expressly to con- 
sult the public records there, freely thrown open to 
him, so much had to be examined that; with the 
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printer pressing him closely, he made only a few 
memoranda, of which he made little use, and turned 
away in despair. Setting such a man as Moore to 
compile a history, was thought to resemble placing 
a full-blooded Arabian racer to draw a sand-cart, 
after he had won a hundred victories on the turf. 

As a general rule, history requires more patient 
labor and closer research than almost any other de- 
partment of literature. The past is constantly yield- 
ing up important information which enables modern 
authors to correct the errors and complete the labors 
of their predecessors. Even in our own time, we see 
what are the results. . Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, 
and Kirk among ourselves, and Hallam, Sharon 
Turner, Macaulay, Lingard, and Froude, among the 
English, are illustrious examples of industry and 
genius working together to produce history, which 
Lord Bolingbroke, taking the idea from Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, has declared to be philosophy 
teaching by examples. 


MUNIFICENT GIFT TO PRINTERS. 

AN unusually interesting ceremony took place at 
Woodlands Cemetery, in Philadelphia, on the 17th 
of last month. Mr. George W. Childs, proprietor 
of the Public Ledger, on that day presented a large 
and highly improved piece of ground to the Phila- 
delphia Typographical Society, to be held and used 
forever as a burial-ground for printers whose families 
or friends may be unable themselves to provide a 
suitable place of sepulture. 

On the afternoon of the day named, the members 
of the Society, accompanied by a number of our 
citizens who have been prominently connected with 
the printing business, left the Ledger office in car- 
riages, and proceeded to Woodlands, where, forming 
in procession, they walked to the ground selected. 
This is a beautiful plot on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill—being a part of the old family grounds 
of the Hamiltons—and has an area of nearly two 
thousand superficial feet. It is tastefully enclosed, 
and has a massive marble gateway, of the gothic 
order, which presents an imposing appearance. 

Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D., opened the ceremonies 
with an earnest and impressive prayér, closing with 
an eloquent benediction. Hon. Morton McMichael, 
of the North American, who is the oldest newspaper 
publisher in our city, then made a few introductory 
remarks, in his usual happy manner, after which the 
venerable Ellis Lewis, formerly Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, came forward, and, 
on behalf of Mr. Childs, presented the title-deeds of 
the lot to the President of the Society. His address 
was able and interesting, and he paid a glowing tri- 
bute to the energy, the enterprise, the integrity, and 
the boundless liberality of the gentleman for whom 
he spoke. We regret that our limited space will 





not allow us to give his remarks in full, as well as 
those of Mr. H. L. Durborow, who, as President, 
accepted the generous gift, on behalf of the Typo- 
graphical Society, in a graceful and suitable manner. 

The dedicatory ceremonies being concluded, a spe- 
cial meeting of the Society was convened, in order 
that all the members present might have an oppor- 
tunity of uniting their voices in thanks to Mr. 
Childs for his generous benefaction to printers. 
Mr. Eugene H. Munday then made a few remarks, 
and closed by introducing a series of resolutions ap- 
propriate to the occasion, which were unanimously 
adopted. 

Thus ended a day memorable in the annals of the 
printers of Philadelphia. The proceedings that we 
have briefly sketched were conducted with becoming 
solemnity, and the occasion was one honorable to all 
concerned—honorable to Mr. Childs as exhibiting his 
thoughtful care of those who, at however great a 
distance, are his fellow-workers in the broad field of 
letters; and honorable to the Society that it should 
have been selected as the almoner of his bounty. 

Among our prominent citizens who were present 
as witnesses of the dedication, we noticed Col. John 
W. Forney, proprietor and editor of The Press; Mr. 
Henry C. Carey—son of Mathew Carey, an honorary 
member and benefactor of the Society half a century 
ago—who, though for many years one of the lead- 
ing book publishers of Philadelphia, is now best 
known as a writer on political economy; Mr. Louis 
A. Godey, our genial friend of the Lady's Book; Mr. 
J. B. Lippincott, the well-known publisher; Mr. 
Anthony J. Drexel, the opulent banker; Mr. Joseph 
Harrison, the eminent mechanic, who taught the 
Russians how to build railways; and several other 
gentlemen who are ever forward in good works. 

Mr. Childs sailed for Europe on the 21st ultimo, 
bearing with him the best wishes of all who know 
him for a pleasant voyage, a happy sojourn in the 
storied places of the Old World, and a safe return 
to the field of his labors and his triumphs. 


—_____——__e@o_—_ 


IMPROVEMENT IN GALLEYS. 

WE give below a couple of representations of an 
improved galley, for which a patent has been granted 
to Mr. P. Gray Meek, of Bellefonte, Pa. The patent 
is for the attachment of a series of springs to the 
sidestick in such a manner as to keep it pressed at 
all times, if sq desired, against the type, making it 
self-locking, and avoiding the use of quoins. The 
improvement is simple, and can be attached to any 
galley. Among the advantages claimed for it are 
these: It prevents matter being pied while on the 
galley: saves the time often consumed in hunting 
quoins and sidesticks and in locking up galleys to 
take proofs; secures uniform pressure; locks any 
portion of a column as securely as a whole one; 
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while, not being a dead lock, it affords facilities for | 
correcting, over-running matter, &e. The improve- | 
ment is as easily removed from the galley as a com- 
mon sidestick. 

The following illustrations will give a fair idea of | 
the construction and working of the invention :— 
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Arrangements are being made for the manufacture 
of galleys containing this improvement, and also for 
attaching it to those now in use. The cost has not 
yet been ascertained, but Mr. Meek expresses him- 
self satisfied that it can be furnished at so moderate 
an advance as to secure a large sale. Though appli- 
cable to all kinds of composition, it will probably 
prove most valuable for daily newspapers, where time 
is so precious when the ‘*wee sma’ hours’’ come. 


o-oo —__- 


NOVEMBER. 

NOVEMBER is the pioneer of Winter, who comes, 
with his sharp winds and keen frosts, to eut down 
every bladed and leafy bit of green that is standing 
up, so as to make more room for the coming snow- 
flakes to fall on the level waste and form a great 
bed for Winter to sleep upon. He blows all the 
decaying leaves into dreary hollows to fill them up, 
so that when Winter is out on the long dark nights, 
or half-blinded with the great feathery flakes, he 
may not fall into them. If a living flower still 
stands above its dead companions, it bends its head 
like a mourner over a grave, and seems calling on 
our mother-earth to be let in. The swollen streams 
roar and hurry along, as if they were eager to bury 
themselves in the great rivers, for they have no 
flowers to mirror, no singing of birds to tempt them 
to linger among the pebbles and listen; no green 
bending sprays to toss to and fro and play with on 
their way, and they seem to make a deep complain- 
ing as they rush along between the high brimming 
banks. The few cattle that are out stand head to 
head, as if each tried to warm the other with its 
breath, or turned round to shut out the gloomy 
prospect that surrounds them, laying down their 
ears at every whistle of the wind through the naked 
hedges. Even the clouds, when they break up, have 
a ragged and vagrant look, and appear to wander 
homeless about the sky, for there is no golden fire in 
the far west now for them to gather about and sun 





themselves in its warmth; they seem to move along 
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in doubt and fear, as if trying to find the blue sky 5 
they have lost. The woodman returns home at 

night with his head bent down, feeling there is 

nothing cheerful to look round upon, while his dog 

keeps close behind, seeming to avail himself of the 

little shelter his master affords from the wind while 

they move on together. The pleasantest thing we see 

is the bundle of fagots he carries on his shoulders, 

as it reminds us of home—the crackling fire, the 

clean-swept hearth, and the cosey-looking kettle that 

sits singing a quiet tune on the hob. We pity the 

poor fellow with the bundle under his arm, who | 
stands looking up at the guide-post where three 

roads meet, and hope he has not far to go on such 

a stormy and moonless night.— Book of Days. 


—- ee 
THE TASK WORK OF AUTHORSIITP. b 
BY DR. K. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


z. 
A MELANCHOLY destiny is theirs } 
Who do not live to write, but write to live; 
And, for the bread they eat, their minds must give 
To the dull task-work which each day prepares, 
Fancy and Thought are lost amid the tares 
Which stern Necessity in their fields doth sow ; 
Benumbed and feeble, ’mid such crushing cares, 
All faculties of soul and sense do grow. 


When breeze or sunbeam greets his check or eye, i 
The captive, in his narrow cell, may pine } 
For his land’s valleys and their summer shine,— 
gut Hope doth gently soothe his Memory ; { 
While in our thankless struggle we creep on, , 
Until our every hope be chilled or gone, 
IT. 


In lettered ease, in luxury of life, 
Gladdened with friends and fortune, some men write. 
They, in romantic poetry, delight 


To trace the springs of Action; with the strife 1 
Of Passion’s heart-quakes are their pages full, | | 
As if they knew the struggles which they tell! ; 
They do but feign: ’tis we who feel too well | 


The heavy load ’neath which the soul grows dull; 

Sorrow for us doth wear a darker garb— 

Pain for our hearts doth point a keener barb. ‘ 
Our thoughts become more lofty ’mid the dearth 

Of golden links to fetter them to earth; 

And, if they lose the freshening flowers of Youth, 

Ofttimes they gain the ripened fruit of Truth. 


Ill. 
Through the Arabian desert, travel-worn, 
A pilgrim to far Mecea sped his way. 
Most weary was his progress, day by day. 
And day by day beheld him more forlorn. 
The holy Kadéba met his eye at last, 
The silver-bound Braktan was seven times kissed, 
And, as before the sunlight fades the mist, 
The Hadji’s pains of travel all were past. 
The shrine was won! That moment paid long years 
Of baffled hopes, of grief, of toil, of tears. 
Thus does it scothe to think, that ’mid the pain 
Through which they earn their task-work’s bitter dole, 
The pilgrims of the mind may sometimes gain 
Fame’s holy shrine—that Mecea of the Soul! 


ee 
— 
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IV. 
Vague as the thoughts which gently stir the rest 
Of Beauty, ina calm and dreamy mood,— 
When first she blossoms into Womanhood, 
Making a sinless fever in her breast,— 
Are our first aspirations, undefined, 
Which, born of earth, yet fain would reach the stars,— 
Like the caged eagle, fretting 'gainst his bars,— 
Causing a very Miielstrom of the mind! 
We dream of Fame—to come in better days; 
We build cloud-castles ’mid life’s constant toil; 
Ours is the labor, others gain the spoil, 
And seldom leave us even the shadow, Praise. 
llow vainly do we cherish visions high 
Who live obscure and unrecorded die! 


FUNERAL NOTICES, 

‘Provincial papers please copy,”’ says the Tiiies’s 
obituaries. Do nothing of the kind, say we. 

Several years ago, when some parsimonious old 
bridegroom introduced the absurd addendum ** No 
cards” to the announcement of his wedding, another 
fashion grew up of adding ‘‘Friends will please to 
receive this intimation’? to the notice of a death; 
or, as one parvenu inadvertently put it, ‘Friends 
A further 
and less modest request—imported, we believe, from 


will be pleased to receive this intimation.” 
Australia—is now not unfrequent. A gentleman 
who, we will suppose, lived some years at Bath, dies 
in London, and after the notification of his death 
comes the cool request, ** Bath papers please copy.” 
In these days of post-office orders, it is a very sim- 
ple thing to send a notice of the death, with the 
usual fee, to the paper of the district in which the 
deceased is supposed to have left some one who 
would be either glad or sorry—at all events inter- 
ested in hearing of his death. 
Australian ‘cuteness or English shabbiness disap- 
pear from our obituary notices. If the provincial 
press paid no regard to it, it would die out, as all 


Let this piece of 


useless practices inevitably must.—London Nevs- 
paper Press. 


ooo 


DEMANDS JOYOUS. 


low our ancestors managed to pass the long 
winter evenings in the olden time, has never been 
satisfactorily explained. They had no new books, 
indeed but few books of any kind, to read or talk 
about. Newspapers were unknown; a wandering 
beggar, minstrel, or peddler circulated the very small 
amount of news that was to be told. The innu- 
merable subjects of interest that form our ordinary 
topics of conversation were then utterly unknown. 
So we can only conclude that our ancestors, like 
some semi-savage tribes at the present day, passed 
their spare hours in relating often-told stories, and 
exercised their wits in asking each other puzzling 


questions or riddles. Many copies of what we would 
now term riddle-books, are found in both the French 
and English collections of old manuscripts, and 
some were printed at an early period. One of these, 
entitled Demands Joyous, which may be rendered 
Amusing Questions, was printed in English, in 1511, 
by Wynkyn de Worde. From this work, of which 
one copy only is said to be extant, are taken the fol- 
lowing ‘“‘demands,’’ with their responses :— 

Dem. What bare the best burden that ever was borne? 

Res. The ass that carried our Lady, when she fled with 
our Lord into Egypt. 

Dem. What became of that ass? 

Res. Adam’s mother ate her. 

DPem. Who was Adam’s mother? 

Res. The earth. 

Dem. How many calves’ tails would it take to reach 
from the earth to the sky? 

Res. No more than one, if it be long enough. 

Dem. What is the distance from the surface of the sea 
to the deepest part thereof? 

Res. Only a stone’s throw. 

Dem. When Antichrist appears in the world, what will 
be the hardest thing for him to understand? 

Res. A hand-barrow, for of that he shall not know 
which end ought to go foremost. 

Dem. What is it that never was and never will be? 

Res. A mouse’s nest in a Cat’s ear. 

Dem. Why do men make an oven ina town? 

Res. Because they cannot make a town in an oven. 

Dem. How may a man discern a cow ina flock of sheep? 

Res. By his eyesight. 

Dem. Why doth a cow lie down? 

Res. Because it cannot sit 

Dem. What is it that never freezeth? 

Res. Boiling water. 

Dem. Which was first, the hen or the egg? 

Res. The hen, at the creation. 

Dem. How many straws go to a goose’s nest? 

Res. Not one, for straws not having feet cannot go 
anywhere, 

Dem. Who killed the fourth part of all the people in 
the world? 

Res. Cain when he killed Abel. 

Dem. Which are the most profitable saints of the 
chureh? 

Res. Those painted on the glass windows, for they keep 
the wind from wasting the candles. 

Dem. Why doth a dog turn round three times before 
he lieth down? 

Res. Because he knoweth not his bed’s head from the 
foot thereof. 

Dem. What is the worst bestowed charity that one can 
give? 

Res. Alms toa blind man; for he would be glad to see 
the person hanged that gave it to him. 

Dem. What is the age of a field-mouse? 

Res. A year. And the age of a hedge-hog is three 
times that of a mouse, and the life of a dog is three 
times that of a hedge-hog, and the life of a horse is three 
times that of a dog, and the life of a man is three times 
that of a horse, and the life of a goose is three times 
that of a man, and the life of a swan is three times that 
of a goose, and the life of a swallow is three times that 
of aswan, and the lifeof an eagle three times that of a 
swallow, and the life of a serpent three times that of 
an eagle, and the life of a raven is three times that of 
a serpent, and the life of a hart is three times that of 
a raven; and an ouk groweth five hundred years, and 
fadeth five hundred years, 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Industrial Literature. 

Ir we wish to ascertain the progress of a nation, we 
ean find no better index than in the character of its 
literature, and we see in the great demand in the 
United States for books relating to industrial subjects 
an evidence of the desire of our artisans and manufac- 
turers to improve and excel in the quality, diversity, 
and extent of their products. So great is this demand 
that the publication of books relating to these subjects 
has become a specialty with more than one house in this 
country, and not a week, and indeed scarcely a day, 
passes that a new book is not issued on some subject 
connected with practical science or the useful and orna- 
mental arts. Mr. Henry Carey Baird, of Philadelphia, 
is the most prolific publisher of this class of books; and 
his publications are made with great judgment. His 
list of industrial publications is, with the exception of 
one or two on the continent of Europe, the largest in 
the world, embracing not only the works of the best 
American technological authors, but reprints of the 
best English and translations from the best French and 
German writers on chemistry, metallurgy, civil and 
mechanical engineering, architecture, fibrous and tex- 
tile manufactures, dyeing, calico printing, perfumery, 
paper-making, ornamental designing, and several of the 
minor arts.—American Artisan. 

- 
The Sonnet. 

Scorn not the Sonnet. Critic, you have frowned, 

Mindless of its just honors. With this key 

Shakspeare unlocked his heart; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

Camoens soothed with it an exile’s grief. 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leat 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 

To struggle through dark ways; and when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 

Soul-animating strains,—alas, too few! 

WorRDsWORTH. 
° 
The Kaaba. 

Tue Kadba was originally a temple at Mecea, in great 
esteem among the heathen Arabians, who, before they 
embraced Mahometanism, called a small building of 
stone, in the same temple, Aadba (or “square house’’), 
which has in turn become an object of the highest vene- 
ration with the followers of the Prophet: the legend is 
that Adam first worshipped on this spot, after his ex- 
pulsion from Paradise, in a tent sent down from heaven 
for this purpose. On ohne of its outer walls, four feet 
from the ground, is a black stone, set in silver, called 
Braktan, This stone has served, since the second year 
of the Hegira, as the Hebla—that is, the point towards 
which the Mahometan turns his face in prayer. The 
pilgrims, or Hadjis, touch and kiss this stone seven times, 
after which they enter the Kadba, and offer up their 
prayers. 

ee 
Woodland Lays 


Is the title of a beautiful volume of poems by Mrs. C. L. 
Hale, recently published by Lippincott. The subjects 
are various, and are treated with much feeling and deli-’ 
eacy. The Indian legends and lays will be read with 
great interest, and upwards of a hundred poetic cha- 
rades and riddles will puzzle and amuse the young folks 
at the family fireside. 
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«Black Mail.” 
Tue employing printers of London are making an 
effort to prevent their employes from levying black 


mail on those from whom purchases are made. It seems 


| that the custom of *“tipping’’—as it is called—is there 
| universal, and carried to so great an extent as to bea 
| heavy tax on the employers. 


A late English journal 
reports a case in which a press “met with a serious acci- 
dent,” because the maker refused to “see” the press- 
man. In another instance, an ink-maker was informed 
that if he would “tip more liberally’ than he had been 
doing, his barrels would not thereafter be scraped out 
so clean! Our English cousins are ’cuter than we, 
° 
Brewtking Idols. 

THOSE Very accurate historians who are always hunt- 
ing up facts, and who make such havoc with old tradi- 
tions, had no merit in the eyes of Charles Lamb. “Ido 
not like,” said he, “to have my old articles of faith 
destroyed. Here’s some confounded fellow published 
a new life of Shakspeare, in which he maintains that 
Cervantes and glorious Will did not die on the same 
day. The man’s a fool. I say they did—or ought to 
have done so, if Providence understood its business, I 
“an hear their disembodied spirits explaining to each 
otherthe madnesses of Hamlet and Don Quixote! These 
fellows, who go about stirring up unsavory facts, will 
want me next to give up Jack the Giant-Killer; but I’ll 
see em hanged first.” 

- 
Our Boy Tom's Pickings, 

.. CHARLES DicKENS makes the announcement that 
his Christmas stories have been “so extensively and 
regularly imitated,” that he has unwillingly resolved to 
abolish them, “at the highest tide of success.” All of 
which sounds very odd. 


... THERE is newspaper authority for asserting that the 
following peculiar freak of nature occurred up in the 
Green Mountains: “During a recent severe thunder- 
storm in our vicinity, a cow was struck by lightning 
and instantly killed, belonging to the village physician, 
who had a beautiful calf four days old.” 


...No man is wiser for his learning. It may administer 
matter to work in, or objects to work upon; but wit and 
wisdom are born with a man.—SELDEN. 

... BURKE said of the press: “Its writers are indeed, 
for the greater part, either unknown or in contempt; 
but they are like a battery, in which the stroke of any 
one ball produces no effect, but the amount of continued 
repetition is decisive. Let us only suffer any person to 
tell us history, morning and evening, but for a twelve- 
month, and he will become our master.” 


...Forthe information of those of large and easy faith, 
we may state that a Wisconsin paper records the case of 
a compositor, who worked on the day of his death, and 
set a notice of his own decease for his last “take.” 


...BuRTON says, ‘We are so wise; we have women 
politicians, children metaphysicians, every silly fellow 
can square a circle, make perpetual motions, find the 
philosopher’s stone, interpret Apocalypses, make new 
theories, a new system of the world, new logic, new 
philosophy, &c.” Yet Burton is not our contemporary, 
but lived three centuries ago. 


...-TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: “John Sperineck, the 
driver of a stage-coach, was lately convicted at the Old 
Bailey for having received 5s. for a fare on the road, 
which he did not bring to account to his employers, and 
was sentenced to be transported for seven years.” No 
one need be alarmed, however; this occurred in 1801. 
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AGATE, No. 2. 


CurisTtoPHEeR CotumBes, or Colombo, as the name is written in Italian, was born in the 
city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was the son of Dominico ¢ ‘olombo, a wool comber, 
and Susannah Fonta ossa, his wife, and it would seem that his ancestors had followed 
the same handicraft for several generations in Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove 
him of illustrious descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to him since his name 
has become so renowned as to confer rather than receive distinction, It is possible some 
them may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and seat- 
tered many of the noblest families, and while some branches remained in the lordly heritage 

of castles and domains, others were confounded with the humblest population of the cities. 
The fact, however, is not material to his fame; and it isa higher proof of merit to be the 
object of contention among various neble families, than to be able to substantiate the most 
illustrious lineage, His son Fernando hada true fee ling onthesubject. “lam of opinion, 

says he, “that l should derive less dignity from any nobility of ancestry, than from being 
the son of such a father.” Columbus was the oldest of four childre ny having two brothers, 
Bartholomew and Giacomo, or James (written Diego in Spanish), and one sister, of Whom 
nothing is Known but that she was married to a person in obscure life called Giacomo 














CABINET POEMS. 


MOONLIGHT AND THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
FROM SHELLEY'S QUEEN MAB, 


Hlow beautiful this night! The balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening's ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow 
Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend 
So stainless that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon's pure beam: yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower 
So idly, that wrapt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace ;—all form a scene 
Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness; 
Where silence, undisturbed, might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still. 

The orb of day, 
In southern climes, o'er ocean's Waveless field 
Sinks sweetly smiling; not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er the unruffled deep; the clouds of eve 
Reflect, unmoved, the lingering beam of day ; 
And Vesper’s image on the western main 
Is beautifully still. To-morrow comes; 
Cloud upon cloud, in dark and deepening mass, 
Roll o'er the blackened waters; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully; 
Tempest unfolds its pinions o’er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge; the pitiless fiend, 
With all his winds and lightnings, tracks his prey; 
The torn deep yawns,—the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged gulf. 
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NONDPAREIIL, No. G. 


CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written in Italian, was 
born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was the son of Dominico 
Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem 
that his ancestors had followed the same handicraft for several generations in 
(renoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious descent, and several 
noble houses have laid claim to him since his name has become so renowned as to 
confer rather than receive distinction. It is possible some of them may be in the 
right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and scattered many of 
the noblest families, and while some branches remained in the lordly heritage of 
castles and domains, others were confounded with the humblest population of the 
cities. The fact, however, is not material to his fame: and it is a higher proof of 
merit to be the object of contention among various noble families than to be able 
to substantiate the most illustrious lineage. His son Fernando had a true feeling 
on the subject. “I am of opinion,” says he, “that I should derive less dignity 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sear. ° 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 

The withered leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, 
And to the rabbit's tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, 
And from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, 
Through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
That lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, 
A beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves! 
The gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, 
With the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie; 
But the cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth 


The lovely ones again, : 


The wind-flower and the violet, 
They perished long ago, 

And the wild rose and the orchis died, 
Amid the summer glow; 
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MINION, No. 4. 


CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUs, or Colombo, as the name is written in Italian, was 
horn in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was the son of Domi- 
nico Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it 
would seem that his ancestors had followed the same handicraft for several 
generations in Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of illus- 
trious descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to him since his 
name has become so renowned as to confer rather than receive distinction. 
It is possible some of them may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in 
those ages had broken down and scattered many of the noblest families, and 
while some branches remained in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, 
others were confounded with the humblest population of the cities. The fact, 
however, is not material to his fame; and it is a higher proof merit to be the 
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NIGHT-PIECE TO JULIA. 
1. 
HER eyes the glowworm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


ll. 
No Will-o’-th’-Wisp mis-light thee, 
Nor snake or slowworm bite thee; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there *s none to atfright thee. 


lil. 
Let not the dark thee cumber ; 
What though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 


IV. 
Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thus to come unto me; 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 
My soul I°ll pour into thee. 
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BREVIER, No. 4. 


Curtstoruer Cotumpes, or Colombo, as the name is written in Italian, 
was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was the son 
of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his 
wife, and it would seem that his ancestors had followed the same 
handicraft for several generations in Genoa. Attempts have been 
made to prove him of illustrious descent, and several noble houses 
have laid claim to him since his name has become so renowned as to 
confer rather than receive distinction. It is possible some of them 
may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken 
down and seattered many of the noblest families, and while some 
branches remained in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others 
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THE COMMON FATE. 
Tue glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against Fate: 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 
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BOURGEOIS, No. 2. 


Curistoruer Cotumsus, or Colombo, as the name is written in 
Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. 
He was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and 
Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his 
ancestors had followed the same handicraft for several genera- 
tions in Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of 
illustrious descent, and several noble houses have laid claim 
to him since his name has become so renowned as to confer 
rather than receive distinction. It is possible some of them 
may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had 
broken down and scattered many of the noblest families, and 
while some branches remained in the lordly heritage of castles 
and domains, others were confounded with the humblest popu- 
lation of the cities. The fact, however, is not material to his 
fame; and it is a higher proof of merit to be the object of con- 
tention among various noble families, than to be able to sub- 
stantiate the most illustrious lineage. His son Fernando had 
a true feeling on the subject. “L am of opinion,” says he, 
“that I should derive less dignity from any nobility of ancestry, 
than from being the son of such a father.” Columbus was the 
eldest of four children; having two brothers, Bartholomew 
and Giacomo, or James (written Diego in Spanish), and one 
sister, of whom nothing is known but that she was married to 


CuristopueR CotumsBvs, or Colombo, as the name is written in 
Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. 
IIe was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and 
Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his 
ancestors had followed the same handicraft for several genera- 
tions in Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of 
illustrious descent, and several noble houses have laid claim 
to him since his name has become so renowned as to confer 
rather than receive distinction. It is possible some of them 
may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had 
broken down and scattered many of the noblest families, and 
while some branches remained in the lordly heritage of castles 
and domains, others were confounded with the humblest popu- 
lation of the cities. The fact, however, is not material to his 
fame; and it is a higher proof of merit to be the object of con- 
tention among various noble families, than to be able to sub- 
stantiate the most illustrious lineage. His son Fernando had 
a true feeling on the subject. “Iam of opinion,” says he, 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 3. 


CuristorpHueR CoLtumBus, or Colombo, as the name is 
written in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about 
the year 1435. He was the son of Dominico Colombo, a 
wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and 
it would seem that his ancestors had followed the same 
handicraft for several generations in Genoa. Attempts 
have been made to prove him of illustrious descent, 
and several noble houses have laid claim to him since 
|i his name has become so renowned as to confer rather 
than receive distinction. It is possible some of them 
may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages 
had broken down and scattered many of the noblest 
families, and while some branches remained in the lordly 
heritage of castles and domains, others were confounded 
with the humblest population of the cities. The fact, 
however, is not material to his fame; and it is a higher 
proof of merit to be the object of contention among 
various noble families, than to be able to substantiate 
the most illustrious lineage. His son Fernando had a 
true feeling on the subject. “Tam of opinion,” says he, 
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CuristoruerR CotumBus, or Colombo, as the name is 
written in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about 
the year 1435. He was the son of Dominico Colombo, a 
wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and 
it would seem that his ancestors had followed the same 
handicraft for several generations in Genoa, Attempts 
have been made to prove him of illustrious descent, 
and several noble houses have laid claim to him since 
his name has become so renowned as to confer rather 
than receive distinction. It is possible some of them 
may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages 
had broken down and scattered many of the noblest 
i families, and while some branches remained in the lordly 
heritage of castles and domains, others were confounded 
with the humblest population of the cities. The fact, 
however, is not material to his fame; and it is a higher 
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Type Foundry 
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COLLINS # M’LEESTER. 
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Plain and Fancy Letter, Borders, Cuts, 
Brass Rules, Dashes, and Flourishes. 


_ — 


CYLINDER, ADAMS, AND JOB PRESSES. 


———— 


Paper Cutters, Proof Presses, Card Cutters, 
Imposing Stones and Iron Imposing Beds, 
Chases, Lead Cutters, and Rule Cutters. 


WOOD TYPE, RULES, AND BORDERS. 


Engraving promptly executed at reasonable rates. 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING. 
ell 


We are constantly increasing the number of Styles of Type we manufacture, 


and are prepared to furnish 


ANY TYPE MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 705 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia. 



































